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DOCUMENTS. 



It is proposed to reproduce in this department of the Quar- 
terly rare or unpublished documents that throw side lights upon 
the history of the Pacific Northwest. 



Echo of the Dred Scott Decision. 

The writer of the following letter was the first United States 
Surveyor General for Washington Territory, serving from 1853 
to i860. During the Indian wars of 1855 and 1856 he also served 
as Adjutant General of the Washington Territory Volunteers. 
It is well known that Captain William Clark, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, brought his slave York to the northwest in 
1805. There may have been other slaves here from time to time 
but this letter reveals the only other authentic record known to 
the present editor. 

Olympia, Ter. Wash. 

Sept. 30th, i860. 
Hon. H. M. McGill, 

Acting Governor of W. T. 
Sir: 

As a citizen of the United States and of Washington Terri- 
tory, I beg to call your attention to an act or acts of the British 
authorities of Victoria, Vancouver's Island, by which a slave Boy 
belonging to my relative R. R. Gibson, of Talbot County, Mary- 
land, and for the last 5 years hired and employed by myself, by 
arrangement with the owner, was taken from the Mail Steamer, 
plying between this port and all the ports of Pugets Sound. 

On the 24th of Sept. the slave secreted himself on board the 
Mail Steamer "Eliza Anderson" and on the 25th as the steamer 
touched at port of Victoria, was boarded by the civil authorities 
there and the slave forcibly taken therefrom. 

I therefore respectfully request that you bring the case before 
our Government at Washington City, to the end that the owner 
or the slave may have justice and the flag of our country be vin- 
dicated and relieved from the assumption of right of search, 
thus made and enforced in this case. 

I am Sir, 

Very Respectfully, 

JAMES TILTON. 
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man Hoar objecting that Greeley was dead, "and was not a person 
within the meaning of the Constitution." The House supported 
this view, while the Senate decided in substance that he was a 
"person within the meaning of the Constitution." 

The vote of Arkansas having been questioned, we find the 
dignified Senate going through this farce', as described by Sen- 
ator Sherman : 

"Each senator went up to the desk and examined the paper, 
and without having time to look at the law, without having even 
time to send to the library to see what the constitution of Arkan- 
sas required, wc fell into the error of supposing a fact which did 
not exist. That the State of Arkansas had a seal, and therefore 
we rejected the vote of that state because of the want of a state 
seal to the certificate." (p.88.) 

Coming down to the electoral commission act of 1877, Mr. 
Dougherty briefly sums up the net gain resulting from all this 
discussion as follows. "The outcome of practically one hundred 
years of discussion of a brief clause of the constitution was 
a law confessedly temporary in its operation, in which the doubts 
of a century are crystalized into statutory form." (p. 133). 

The author's discussion of this disputed case is luminous, and 
we are prepared to expect that the learned judges on that com- 
mission would, like the learned lawyers of Congress fail to 
throw any light on the question. The commission left all the 
open questions exactly as they had been but they did decide to 
count the votes without going behind the returns, as the phrase 
goes, and that decision was by a strictly party vote — eight to 
seven. 

Ten years later we have passed the act of 1887, which comes 
in for severe criticism at the author's hands. In the first place it 
lengthens the time between the general election and the meeting 
of the Electoral College, thus "giving opportunity for all sorts 
of political intrigues and tempts us into the very dangers against 
which the inventors of the electoral system aimed to protect us". 
Moreover, it is a clear usurpation by Congress. Where does 
Congress get the power to say as it does (section 2), that if a 
state does not settle its contest over electors at least six days 
before the day set for the electoral count, its vote shall not be 
counted? Furthermore, such settlement must be made by a 
law passed before such a contest arises. Not a single state has 
so far provided such a law. In case a dispute arises in a given 
state what more natural than for that state to then provide a 
law, and, will a vote under such circumstances be thrown out? 

Another possible difficulty deserves pointing out. Suppose 
Jas. G. Blaine had been elected in 1892 (as he might very well 
have been, had he been willing to run), as his death occurred on 
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the extracts given from' Governor Stevens' Report and in my 
letter published in the Pioneer and Democrat, a copy of which 
I herewith transmit to you. 

I am Sir truly and respectfully, 
Your obt. St., 

F. McMULLIN, 
Gov. Ter. Wash. 

P. S. — I have to request that you will present my kindest 
regards to Mrs. Floyd and to remember me kindly to my friends 
and late colleagues from Virginia, and accept for yourself my 
sincere wishes for your welfare and success in the important 
Dept. over which you preside. 

I hope to hear from you at your leisure. F. McM. 



Beginnings of the Canal. 

The following letter is interesting in the light of recent devel- 
opments in the case of the building of a canal from tide water to 
Lake Washington. James Scott was Secretary of the Territory 
from 1870 to 1872. James McNaught afterwards gained a na- 
tional reputation as counsel for the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Seattle, W. T., Jan. 6th, 1871. 
Dr. J. Scott, Sect. 

Sir: 

I herewith send you articles of incorporation of "The Lake 
Washington Canal Company." Please file them in your office 
and send bill to me and oblige Your obt. servt. 

J. McNAUGHT. 

While the above seems as though it might be the very incep- 
tion of efforts to build the canal, mention should here be made 
of a still earlier effort. John Pike, for whom Pike Street in 
Seattle was named, was the architect and builder of the famous 
old Territorial University building now being used as the tem- 
porary home of the Seattle Public Library. He had a son Harvey 
Pike, who was both enterprising and energetic. About i860 
Harvey Pike began to dig a canal at the "Portage," to connect 
Lake Washington and Lake Union. For many years the evi- 
dence of this beginning could have been seen, but the work 
proved too great and was abandoned. 



